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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 
, CHAP. XIX. 


A Visit to St. Micuar.'s Tower. 
St. Michael’s spire! St. Michael’s spire! 
How fair thou risest to the sight,— 
Now, glitiering in the noon-sun’s fire, 
Now, softened by the “ pale moonlight !” 


Dread storms have thunder’d o’er the sea, 
And crush’d the low, and rent the high; 
But there thou standgg firm and free, 
With thy bright forehead to the sky. 


Fierce fires in rolling volumes came, 
But gleam’d innocuous on thy tower, 
War’s cannon roared with breath of flame, 
Scatheless for thee, career'd its power. 





Symmetric spire! Our city’s boast, 
In scientific grandeur piled ! 
The guardian beacon of our coast, 
The seaman’s hope when waves are wild! 


Palladium! on thy lonely height, 
The faithful watchman walks his round, 
While rest and safety rule the night, 
And stillness, as of holy ground. 


All sleep but thee—Thy tuneful belis 
® Hymn to the night-wind in its roar, e 
@r float upon the Atlantic svells, 
That soften summer on our shore, 


Soother of sickness! Ofi thy chime 
A gentle voice to darkues: lends; 
And speaks a language deep, sublime, 
When Jove o'er dy iy virsae bends. 
Thou guid’st the youth to classic hours, 
The laborer, to his task confin’d ; 
The maid, to joy’s resplendent bowers, 
The ambitious, to the strife of mind. 


Thy Sabbath summons, not in vain, 
Calls the mixed city to their God ; 
Each gravely seeks his chosen fane, 
And treads the aisle his sires have trod. 


And nobly do thy pzans flow, 

When patriots shout the annual strain, 
That echoes fromfar Mexico, 

To where St. Lawrence holds his reign. 


Gliding along bold Ashley’s stream, 

Or Cooper’s, hung; with mossy grace, 
We turn to gaze upon thy beam, 

And hospitable joys retrace. 
And tender are the thoughts that rise, 
« When, sea-bound from thy level shore, 
The tear of parting dims our eyes 

Till we can view thy point no more. 


And when returning to our Jand, 
The summer exile nears his home, 
How beats his heart, and waves his hand, 
Asifirst he greets thy welcome dome. 
St. Michael’s spire! 1 close my ley, 
Touch’d by the moral thou hast -gigen, 
Phough duties throng my earthly way, 
My look, like thine, shall be to Heaven. 
Cc. G. 


Lewis, accustomed to the way, with Anna un- 
der his protection, rapidly preceded us. We fol- 
lowed more slowly, and were soon in utter dark- 
ness on the spiral stair-way. I was not aware 
that there was only room enough for one person 
to go at a time, neither had I given a thought io 
the steepness of the ascent, nor to the excessive 
gloom and solitude, exciting, in almost every in- 








experienced visiter, a peculiar sensation. My 
agitation was not unmixed with terror, and yet I 
was disposed to laugh, as a relief to the appre- 
hension which lay like a weight upon my senses. 

Lewis and Anna were soon far beyond our 
hearing and observation, and the scene suited well 
his eccentric nature. He heeded not the dark- 
ness, and Anna soon forgot it too. Love held a 
torch brighter than sunbeams, and as he support- 
ed her slight figure, he almost fancied the blush 
that mantled on her cheek, and he fancied not. 
but he felt the trembling of her hand as he urged 
his hopes. 

Speak to me, Anna, whispered he, let me hear 
your voice now, alone and solitary, before the 
world comes between to break the spell! Speak, 
dearest! Let me hear you in this darkness say 
that in the,darker walks of life I shall be your 
companion. Say that [ may aid you on your 
way, and that you will toften mine with your 
tenderness, Speak but one word, now, now; 
that word will be a light té my soul. 

Anna did murmur a werd, and the light broke 
from the belfry windows and revealed a look 
that spoke still more. 

Blessed augury ! said 
shine out on my existenc 

No onecan imagine without actual experience 
how long appears the really ther period of dark- 
ness in ascending the firs fight of that tower. 
Mr. Slate and Susy were |. “in advance ef me, 


wis, so shall your love 


rand my own expressions of excitement were 


soon suspended by her more violent alarm. At 
length she burst forth in hysterical shrieks and 
came to a complete stand. 

I ain’t a going a grain further, sobbed she, you 
mout as wella’ put me in my coffin at once’t as 
to bring me to this pisonous hole. 

Tain’t no use to talk about it now, any how, 
said Mr. Slute. It won’t help you none to stay 
there squealing like astuck shote. If you don’t 
choose to let me tofé ye up you must let it alone. 
So saying, he ascended the stairs, still calling on 
Susy to follow. 

Bui Susy, frightened beyond all control, spread 
out her hands helplessly in the darkness to feel 
for me, crying out,— 

Poor, poor Susy Slute’s buried alive! Poor 
me! What shall I do? 

I spoke to her as soothingly as possible, but 
without effect; she would neither advance nor re- 
turn, but seemed in an extacy of terror. 

At length I heard a voice close behind me. 
Can IJ be of any assistance here? it said. If my 
name is any pledge of my good will, it is Arthur 
Marion. 

Thank you, sir, said I, exceedingly embarrassed 
at the preposterous predicament in which I was 
again placed, and bewildered with the darkness. 

What is the lady’s name ? asked Marion. 

Miss Susan Slute, I replied. 

Miss Susan, said he encouragingly, you have 
only about fifteen steps to go to reach the platform 
where it will be light; let me count them for you 
as you ascend. One—that is right, continued 
he, as he heard our dresses rustle ; two—three— 








you are going on bravely now, and he spoke as a 
tender parent would address a timid child, until 
the glimmering light above stimulated her to 
more exertion, and we reached the Bell-room, 
where throwing herself on a seat she recovered 
from her alarm. But nothing would induce her 
to proceed, and stating to the gentlemen that I 
preferred remaining with her until her brother’s 
return, they left us and ascended another flight. 

The delicacy of Marion’s manner was not lost 
on me. What refinement, what goodness was 
in every look and tone! Again my heart whisper- 
ed, Charles Duncan would have loved him. 

It was not long before Mr. Slute returned. Su- 
sy’s entreaties to go home were too earnest to 
withstand, and as he stated that the next flight of 
stairs was lit throughout, I parted from them in 
pursuit of Lewis and Anna, whom he had left in 
the second balcony. 

Though no longer in darkness, the excitement 
was intense from my loneliness, and it appeared 
to me that I should never reach the first balcony, 
When I had attained the spot, I resotved to wait 
for Lewis and Anna, and as I turned to gaze ou 
my own fair city, a thrill ofastonishment and de- 
light ran through me at its beautiful proportions. 

On either side, the Ashley and Cooper, gently 
swelling to the sea, or twining off in silvery 
streams to the woodlands, shone in the sunteams; 
the blue sea rocked the masts at the wharves, or 
extended its broad surface for vessels that stood 
with their spread sails like eagles plumed for 
flight; the flag of Fort Moultrie waved in the 
distance ; and nearer, Castle Pinckney sat like a 
swan upon the waters. I looked below; a map 
seemed spread before me. I felt like a being of 
another sphere, like something apart from the 
human machines who were moving noiselesslv 
and voicelessly to me, and reduced by distance to 
aspeck amid their own creations. 

I sat quietly expecting Lewis and Anna, until 
their delay startled me, and then I smiled as I 
thought of the absorbing character of their in- 
tercourse, and perhaps I smiled the more as a 
glance at the Ashley reminded me of former 
scenes upon its banks, a was Lewis’s he- 
roine. F 

I now resolved to ascend another flight of stairs 
and meet them on the highest balcony. I had 
taken but a few steps before my heart began to 
beat violently. I could almost hear its throbbing, 
the stillness was so profound. I was confident, 
however, that they awaited me there, and quick- 
ened my steps, though dizzy with the inereasing 
height, and agitated by undefinable alarms. [ 
reached the second balcony, certain that Lewis 
and Anna would spring to meetme. ‘They were 
not there. I called their names, I ran with the 
steps of a frightened fawn around the pilasters, 
with a faint hope at my heart that they might have 
hidden themselves in a frolicsome humor. They 
appeared not; againin agony of spirit I shouted 
Lewis! Anna! for mercy’s sake come to me. 
My voice melted in that vast height,a hundred 
and twenty feet from the earth, like a snow-flake 
on a stream. 
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How the feelings color objects! There shone 
the heavens in their broad sweep of majesty, 
calmly, beautifully blue, looking down upon the 
earth; there lay the earth with its green bosom 
open to the sky; the rivers still wound to the sea, 
like loving children to a mother’s arms ; the sea ex- 
panded its broad surface, while near and remote 
sails stiffened in the breeze ; the city slept in quiet 
distance below, and man moved there still the 
lord of the creation. [heeded them not; they even 
seemed to mock my growing terrors, while the 
winds as they swept round the tower brought 
shrill and terrific voices to my ear, and as they 
died away fitfully, my pulses sank, and my limbs 
trembled. 

My last resource was to ascend the spire. There 
again was deep darkness. I shrank back. I 
dreaded to encounter Marion. Again the hope 
that, ignorant of my separation from my compan- 
ions, Lewis and Anna were secreted there, urged 
me on. I took a few upward steps, and my 
brain reeled in the felt gloom. Again I cried 
Lewis! Anna! but not even echo returned a 
sound. At length the thought flashed through 
my mind that they had gone down without per- 
ceiving me in the first gallery, which from its ex- 
tent and octagonal form, they could easily have 
done, and presuming that I had descended with 
Mr. Slute, had probably left the tower. My 
brain snapped with the intensity of my alarm, 
strange lights seemed to dance in the obscurity. 
Once more I screamed Lewis! Anna! No sound 
replied to my cries; my voice grew hoarse with 
my efforts, seconds seemed like years. I at- 
tempted again to move forward, I groped about 
with a wild impulse, beating the air in the horri- 
ble uncertainty, and fell. 

When Marion and Elliott descended the stairs 
from the pigeon holes, they found me insensible at 
the entrance of the balcony. On recovering, I 
perceived Marion supporting me, while Elliott 
stood fanning me with his hat. I must have been 
stunned with the fall, for I could not immediate- 
ly comprehend my situation, or feel power to 
move. I afterwards recalled their looks of terror 
and perplexity, but it was many minutes before 
my consciousness was fully restored. When it 
was, I started from my position,—they had taken 
off my hat, while my hair was loosed and fell 
around me. Ina moment I perceived the embar- 
rassment of my situation, and the blood seemed to 
rush in tingling torrents through my frame. 
From extreme faintness, I felt my cheeks sudden- 
ly flushed with a glow of shame, and in a reaction 
from the silence of i ibility, I began to pour 
forth a torrent of excusés, and thanks, and expla- 
nations; nor was this all, nature claimed the tri- 
bute she so often calls from the young, and I burst 
into tears. 

Elliott was about to speak to me. 

Hush, whispered Marion, these tears will re- 
lieve her. 

I wiped my eyes and advanced to the stairs. 

Allow me, said he, without offering his arm, to 
precede you one step, to guard against dizziness 
as you descend. 

I followed passively ; he said little, but occa- 
sionally turned his head towards me with a look 
of the most respectful inquiry, while Elliott, his 
usual degagée manner quite subdued, followed 
us. 

At the last flight, however, when we were in 
total darkness, they both questioned me frequent- 
ly, that they might know if my strength failed me. 








It was a singular circumstance, that in the 
previous descent, as Marion kept his hand on the 
balustrades and pillars for support, my diamond 
ring glittering on his finger seemed to me a guide 
and comfort. It was now no longer visible. I 
felt again sudden oppression, my voice faltered, 
my limbs seemed to give way beneath me, and I 
should have fallen had not light and air broke in 
from the portico, and restored me. 

Marion requested to see me home safely, and I 
went on, debating with myself how to thank him. 
Nothing but monosyllables could I muster, though 
my heart wasso full. That night on my pillow, 
how many delightful things I thought of, which I 
might have said. 

We reached the door, and I stammered out-— 
I must thank you for the past and the present 
together, Mr. Marion. Youseem tobe destined 
for my knight errant. 

le looked surprised, but smiled. 

I am not aware, said he, of any past claim on 
my chivalry, but if you will allow me one for the 
future, I shall feel honored. 

He bowed gracefully, and I saw by his manner 
that I was still unknown except as the girl of the 
ball-room. 

The door opened. Anna with a look of sur- 
prise and joy, flew to me, and kissed my cheek, 
while Mr. Marion walked on. 


(To be continued. ) 


TRE CLOTLC. 


THE DAY OF GRANSON: 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


Translated for the Southern Rose, fromthe German 
of VON TROMLITZ. 


(The very general, approbation bestowed on 
the tale of the Hand-Organ Player, as translated 
from the German of Tromlitz and published re- 
cently in the Southern Rose, has encouraged the 
translator to attempt the version of another pro- 
duction by the same excellent author. Instead 
of describing contemporary events, the scene is 
laid in Switzerland in the end of the fifteenth 
century. Its title, “‘The Day of Granson,”’ is 
derived from the celebrated battle fought at Gran- 
son, near the Lake of Neufchatel on the 3d of 
March, 1476, between Charles, Duke of Bur- 
gundy and the forces of Switzerland, in which 
the latter gained an unexpected and glorious 
victory, and preserved the liberties of their coun- 
try. The late Judge Johnson of this city once 
showed the translator a medal, which had been 
struck in cummemoration of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s overwhelming defeat at Granson, and 
in the subsequent battle of Morat. The present 
production, although cast in a different vein 
from the Hand-Organ Player, will exhibit the au- 
thor’s genius ina new attitude only, but not in 
less power. Portions of his narrative will be 
found to render him as worthy as any other 
writer of being considered a successful rival of 
Sir Walter Scott. ] 


Cwap. 1. 











The sun was sinking behind Mount 
Jura, and spreading his golden rays re- 
splendently over the lake, whose mirror, 
undisturbed by the breeze, appeared like 
a sea of fire. The wind with only a gen- 
tle hush stole among the leafless maples, 
and the horn resounded from the herds- 








man’s cottage in the distant Alps. Home- 
ward to his bed of rushes the wild duck 
winged his speedy flight, and the rapa- 
cious hawk swung once more over the 
fields in long-drawn circles, to espy the 
last plunder of the day. Nature was at 
peace ; to human breasts alone was peace 
a stranger. The Swiss with their looks 
directed toward Granson, cast back a me- 
lancholy glance on the deeds of the heroes 
of Sempach, for what these had conquer- 
ed by their valour and blood,—the sacred 
Seoten of their country,—seemed about 
to be annihilated by the mighty army of 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

In a castle situated near the lake of Bi- 
enne, many ar anxious look was thrown 
on the future. Its inmates were in busy 
agitation ; ammunition wagons, laden with 
goods and furniture, stood ready harness- 
ed in the court-yard, and Elizabeth Schar- 
nacthal, daughter of the Lord Provost of 
Bern, sat beside her aunt, the venerable 
Lady Margaret, in the hall of her father’s 
castle now dismantled of its ornaments, 
with her head resting on her arm, and 
prepared for her departure. The sun- 
set threw its last ray across the lake, 
gilding the variously stained window of 
the balcony door, at which a young man 
Was sitting in silence, and gazing out up- 
on the slumbering landscape. 

* Open the door, Walter! asked Eliza- 
beth ; once more will I bid farewell to 
my native hill, to the quiet vale of my 
youth, to that castle directly across the 
lake, and then—wherever God pleases! — 

The young man opened the folding 
doors, and went out on the balcony, with 
his lute on his arm. The bright evening 
sun shone into the lofty desolate hall, and 
Elizabeth sadly turned her pale face to 
the departing luminary, while the elder 
lady, as she shook her head, followed 
them both with her eyes. Walter struck 
the strings, which softly sounded to the 
gentle rippling of the lake, and mingled 
with the whisper of the maples; then, 
looking towards Mount Jura, he uttered 
with animation these words, accompany- 
ing them with the instrument : 


He sinks! oh how majestically fair 
In his last bright and deep-red tint he glows! 
See! how he spreads his streaming golden hair 
Along the lofty glacier to repose. 
Down to the watery deeps, to bathe him there, 
His journey ended, silently he goes, 
He sinks with all his purple plumage bright, 
But comes to-morrow, clothed in Morning light! 


He approached Elizabeth, whose look 
was directed to the lake, as it lay redden- 
ing in the twilight, and who sighed as if in 
deep affliction ; Walter stood before her, 
observing her with the tenderest sympa- 
thy, and sang, in a consoling voice: 


And such the changes of this pilgrim state ; 
Departed blessings visit thee again ; 
The star of hope, on which forever wait 
The eyes of longing men, shines not in vain; 
Nor vain the soul’s deep struggle, e’en with fate ; 
A vigorous will o’er destiny may reign. 
Though crush’d and buried in destruction’s night, 
The heart again springs up in morning light. 
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Elizabeth silently extended to him her 
hand, which, as he knelt down before her, 
he gently pressed to his glowing lips. 

Secskne to me, Walter! said the old 
lady in a chiding tone; this is not the 
time for such dreams of the imagination ; 
not the time to sing an evening song to the 
sun, for it will rise in blood to-morrow ; 
in blood will it send down its rays upon 
Switzerland. 

O, do but look, noble lady! exclaimed 
the youth, paying no attention to his 
venerable monitress, while he seized her 
by the hand, and drew her, though resist- 
ing, into the balcony: do see—the last 
ray is shining—now it is gone. 

A sound was then heard from a dis- 
tance like hollow thunder; the venerable 

,matron folded her hands and prayed; 
Walter involuntarily followed her exam- 
ple.—Hearest thou, young man of Uri, at 
length exclaimed Lady Margaret, hearest 
thou the evening-salute of the Burgun- 
dian? The sun of Switzerland sets, the 
star of the Duke is rising. 

Not such is the will of God and St. 
George! exclaimed Walter with vehe- 
mence. 

Then let thy lute repose and take the 
sword, fair boy! said the lady, ina mild- 
ly rebuking tone. 

That I shall do, noble lady! exclaimed 
young Walter with all the fre of his age, 
while the spirit of his ancestors flashed 
from his countenance: I remain not at 
home, while my brethren are fighting. 
But, my estimable friend, while life is still 
my own, while it still smiles on me in the 
blooming grove of peace, I will strike my 
softly thrilling golden strings with trans- 
port, and sing a farewell to the sun! But 
to-morrow, said he, in a graver tone, as 
he walked between the ladies, and laid 
his lute on the table, while his eyes spark- 
led with fire: to-morrow, when the horn 
of Uri sounds,—when, from valley to 
valley, from Alp to Alp, it summons he- 
roes to the sacred conflict, I shall seize at 
ence the cross-bow, whose twanging 
strings alone will then make melody for 
me. 

Do so, my boy! said the matron, as 
she laid her hand confidingly on his shoul- 
der: Be tender in love, but fierce in bat- 
tle; in peace, devote thyself to song— 
but when thy country is assailed—to 
death. . 

And is my mistress silent? inquired 
the minstrel, turning to Elizabeth. Your 
tear-moistened eye looks towards the 
lake of Neufchatel. O speak! Well do 
you know, that when your lips are seal- 
ed, nature, in all her glory, has no voice 
for me, and rosy-colored life withers 
around me, as if touched by a magic 
wand, when you are silent. 

Anguish is dumb! answered Elizabeth. 

tals Margaret beckoned, Walter be- 


came silent, and retreated into the recess 





of a window. The tramping of horses 


was now heard, and a general bustle re- 
sounded in the court-yard. His lordship 
has arrived! exclaimed Walter, Lady 
Margaret was agitated, Elizabeth, hearing 
her father’s footsteps, arose to meet him. 
Scharnacthal entered with his son. Eli- 
zabeth kissed his hand; he permitted it, 
yet looked darkly down upon her, and 
appeared not to notice the imploring gaze 
of his sister, who affectionately saluted 
him. Make haste, said he in a command- 
ing tone, there is no time to be lost. They 
are in front of Granson, their cavalry are 
swarming every where around. 

Do you accompany us? asked Marga- 
ret. 

No, I do not return till early to-morrow 
morning. I shall muster the peasants in 
this vicinity, with the few cavalry-men of 
the nobles, and then repair to Bern. You 
must set out this evening, your escort is 
awaiting you at the cross-road. The 
wagons go in advance; delay not a mio- 
mentlonger. Lady Margaret went and 
made a signal for Walter to accompany 
her. 

An oppressive silence now reigned in 
the lofty hall. The Lord Provost of 
Bern, a grave and stately personage, 
whose countenance exhibited a dark re- 
pulsive expression, stood wrapt in his 
cloak with folded arms, and looked on 
his daughter, who with down-cast eye, 
yet not abashed, continued before him. 
Wilhelm, his son, in the richest bloom of 
youth, had gone out to walk on the bal- 
cony, and listen to the thunder of the ar- 
tillery, which at that moment came in 
repeated and louder roars from the direc- 
tion of Granson. 

Elizabeth! exclaimed the elder Schar- 
nacthal; the young lady drew nearer. 
Dost thou hear the thunder of the artille- 
ry ¢ 

I hear it! she calmly answered. 

He is there, said her father; the cross 
of Burgundy covers the breast of ason of 
etme 

Woe unto him, then! said Elizabeth. 

And cannot the daughter of Switzer- 
land even yet release herself from him? 
asked the father with increasing impor- 
tunity. 

No, Father! she firmly replied. 
Scharnacthal turned his back upon her. 
Wilhelm! he exclaimed, thou marchest 
to-morrow in the front ranks, thou leadest 
our faithful peasantry; at least redeem, 
if I should fall, my honorable name. God 
be praised, that thou art my son, and she, 
only my DAUGHTER. 

Father! exclaimed the youth with spi- 
rit, seizing the old man’s hand, while 
Elizabeth stood before him in an unshrink- 
ing attitude: When the war-horn sounds, 
you shall find me worthy of you. With 
battle-axe in my hand, I will rush into 
the thickest ranks of the Burgundians, 
and die for the honour of our name. 














and rebuking tone, prompted too no doubt 
by the workings of a father’s heart: Hair- 
brained courage is not true courage; to 
break from one’s ranks, to rush thought- 
lessly among a crowd of enemies, to go in 
search of death, instead of intrepidly 
awaiting it, is wickedness. But when 
the occasion demands! exclaimed the old 
man with enthusiasm, when the salvation 
of our country is at stake, then let life be 
held of little value. Yes; it was so on 
the day of Sempach.* God forgive our 
forefathers, the nal of Bern waved not 
there—The Iron Knights stood as firm 
as an impenetrable wall, man to man, 
and shield to shield, holding in front of 
them a forest of sharp lances; they ap- 
proached our countrymen and even struck 
down the Swiss lances, which, however, 
were soon raised and presented again. It 
was not possible to break their ranks ; 
already had the gallant Gundoldingen 
fallen, together with sixty men from Lu- 
cerne, and the army of the Knights, like 
a spow-drift from the mountains, was roll- 
ing on and every moment gathering 
strength to overwhelm our forces. 

Winkelried then devoted himself to 
certain death, embraced twenty of the 
enemy’s lances with his vigorous arm, 
and asalover presses his fair bride, he 
fondly pressed them to his bosom, and 
poured out his heart’s blood for his breth- 
ren. Over his dead body as it lay pierc- 
ed with spears, his soldiers rushed against 
their enemies, and thus opened a path to 
freedom. 

So, Wilhelm, he continued, laying his 
hand on the youth’s head, so ought the 
Swiss to devote himself for his country, 
but not to lavish away the strength A a 
rash courage, which may bear better fruit 
at some other time. But when from thy 
death arises the life of thy country, press 
it with fervour to thine heart, and be a'se- 
cond Winkelried. I will then exult over 
thy grave, for from such a death springs 
up the most glorious and beautiful life. 

But thou, Elizabeth, said he, as he 
turned to her, thou makest my life a grave. 
Thou still clingest in love to the son of 
my enemy, and still lovest him while he 
is the betrayer of his country. Woe to 
thee, woe to him! 

At these words, trumpets were heard 
to peal along the lake. Scharnacthal 
sprang up, his Swiss soldiers rushed to 
their arms, but it was soon discovered 
that no enemy was near. It was Lord 
Hans von Halwy]l, with twenty mounted 
horsemen and his retainers, who had de- 
scended from Nydau, to join the Kins- 
men’s Guard of Bern. 

Scharnacthal’s countenance changed at 
this intelligence ; it was evident that Hans 
von Halwyl’s approach stirred up many 
* Near Sempach, in 1386, the confederate Swiss obtained 


a great victory over Leopold, Duke of Austria. Its anniver- 
sary is still celebrated on the 9th of July. 





My son! said the old man in a serious |} 
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a passion in his breast ; he soon, however, 
composed himself. Leave us, said he, to 
Elizabeth, as he saw the knights ride into 
the castle-yard, and recovering the dig- 
nity of a Provost of Bern, he remembered 
that it was now his duty to receive, not 
Hans von Halwyl, but the Kinsmen’s 
Guard. The door opened, Halwyl en- 
tered, and with him his wife, the Lady 
Anne. 

My service to you, noble Lord! said 
Scharnacthal as he advanced: and you, 
honored lady, find a welcome in my 
house. I had not so soon expected yn 
for I supposed that you were far from 
home, a wandering pilgrim to the Holy 
Sepulchre, and now, to my joy, I see you 
arrive with so splendid a train to fight for 
the rights and the liberty of Switzerland. 

I thank you, Provost, replied Halwy]: 
L also bid acordial welcome to the valiant 
chieftain of the men of Bern. On reach- 
ing Naples, I heard of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s —a— against us. I hasten- 
ed back, and congratulate myself that | 
have arrived in time for the joyous battle- 
day. And so, well met, Scharnacthal ! 

He extended his right hand to the Pro- 
vost, who took it after a short delay, shook 
it cordially, and then motioned to his son 
to place a seat for the Lady Anne. 

Scharnacthal! said Halwyl, subduing 
the severity of his language, as much as a 
soft expression of his voice could do it, 
when I set out for Palestine you were 
my enemy; what has been done in the 
interval, is not calculated to diminish my 
former hatred, and I return with bit- 
terness in my heart against you. But 
since the strongest support of Swiss liber- 
ty is union, I have offered you my hand 
for a temporary reconciliation. So long 
as Burgundy stands on the borders of 
Switzerland, so long let our hatred cease. 
With but one aim in view, let us pursue 
one course, sincerely united in counsel, 
as well as in battle. When Switzerland 
is delivered from her foes, let our enmity, 
if God pleases, revive.—If these be your 
views, give me your hand, in token of 
your hearty and faithful assent! Schar- 
nacthal gave him his hand without delay, 
and a friendly smile overspread the anx- 
ious countenance of Lady Anne. 

Now, continued Halwyl, I will go 
down to my followers, and make all ne- 
cessary arrangements. We must be on 
eur guard, for there are tidings that Ro- 
an is sweeping the country round with 
his Savoyard Kmghts. I thought the ar- 
my must by this time have been at Morat, 
and hastened on to support you, but I find 
you still here; so much the better. 
Breaking up the conference, he now turn- 
ed tothe younger Scharnacthal, and said, 
you will please, young man, to accompa- 
ny me, for I am not well acquainted with 
this neighbourhood. The Provost re- 
mained alone with the Lady Anne. 





( To be continued. ) 
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ExtTrRActTs FRoM A Discourse ON Curis- 
TIAN PATRIOTISM, PREACHED IN AuGus- 
TA, GEO., SOON AFTER THE DEPARTURE 
oF Two CompaANIES OF VOLUNTEERS 
FOR THE SEMINOLE War, BY S. G. But- 
FINCH, AND PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 


It seems to be supposed by many, that 
a man cannot love his country aright, un- 
less he is blind to every imperfection in 
this object of his attachment. Its institu- 
tions must appear to him utterly unim- 
provable ; its inhabitants the most perfect 
specimen of the human race, physically, 
intellectually and morally ;—its very cli- 
mate, whether it be in the centre of the 
torrid, or the depths of the frigid zone, 
must be admitted to be utterly unequall- 
ed on the surface ofthe globe; or he is no 
true patriot. I admit that this error, like 
most other errors, has some foundation in 
truth. Itis naturalthat a man should val- 
ue most highly those objects which have 
been cnbeuaill to him by early and tender 
associations ;—it is natural that he should 
love best those forms of things, physical] 
and mental, from the contemplation of 
which his own mind has derived its ideas 
of truth and beauty. And the evils which 
habit has made it his “‘ second nature”’ to 
bear without perceiving them, it is very 
naturalthat he should leave out of his es- 
timate. These prejudices, for such in- 
deed théy are, no man would wish entire- 
ly wing God has in wisdom 
ordained them, in order that every man 
may be contented in that place and under 
those circumstances, in which his lot has 
been cast.. But it is worse than idle to say 
that a man should think it his duty to 
nourish these prejudices, and wilfully 
shut his eyes to the obvious truth when it 
opposesthem. Ifsuch conduct is patriot- 
ism in one case, it must be so in all. If 
it is the bounden duty of the American to 
believe that his country is not only the 
most free, but the most highly refined and 
cultivated community in the world,—it is 
equally the duty of the Russian to believe 
that the despotism of his Emperor is the 
very best form of government that human 
wisdom ever devised. On this principle 
the cannibal of the South Seas would lose 
all claim to the character of a patriot, the 
moment he should admit the belief, that 
the food and the morals of his country- 
men were susceptible of improvement. 
The patriotism thus recommended has 
been that of the Indians; and it has been 
and is to this day the ruin of their race, 
that they will not believe any institutions 
or modes of life can be better than their 
own. Such too, is the patriotism of the 
Chinese, though if immense power could 
justify pride, theirs would be justifiable, 
including as they do within their empire, 
more than a fourth part of the human race. 
But their false idea of patriotism has 








caused them to be for centuries in an un- 
improving state, though having constant 
intercourse with European civilization. 
Let no such narrowness of mind attain the 
name of patriotism with us! As well 
might we declare that we will not raise 
any productions but what our own soil 
spontaneously produces, and root out the 
cotton and rice from our fields because 
they are of foreign origin ;—as well might 
we refuse to receive by the exchanges of 
a free commerce, the productions which 
are still foreign to us; as to declare that 
we will derive noimprovement from oth- 
er countries—will be no wiser than our 
fathers were before us, nor permit, as far 
as we can avoid it, future generations to 
be wiser and better than ourselves. 

True patriotism then, is liberal and ex- 
pansive in its views. It contemplates that 
native land, toward which it is exerted, 
with affection, not blind, nor ignorant, nor 
weak ; but deep, strong, enlightened and 
active. It derives from the word of God, 
its conception of what anation ought to be. 
It keeps that high standard ever in view, 
as the object to be obtained ultimately by 
that country to whose advancement its 
aspirations are directed. But if it is un- 
friendly to lifeless inaction, it is even more 
opposed to rash and dangerous innovation. 
‘The true patriot may indeed form for 
himself, his own bright picture of what he 
fain would have his native land to become ; 
but his love of an imaginary good does not 
lead him to forget the dictates of prudence 
and common sense, His country, the ob- 
ject of his patriotic love, is not a land of 
fancy, peopled with fictitious beings. It 
‘sthe land in which he was born and lives, 
and its inhabitants are his kindred, his 
friends ;—it is the patrimony he has re- 
ceived, and which his children are to re- 
ceive from him. He is equally indispos- 
ed therefore to let it pass to utter waste 
through neglect, or ruin it by vain ex- 
periments. The true patriot will blend 
the feelings of the conservative and the 
reformer ; which shall predominate, will 
depend in part on the associations of the 
individual, in part on the degree in which 
improvement may appear to be necessary. 
But so long as men are imperfect, so long 
will the states they form be imperfect, 
and so long willthey be improvable. Pat- 
riotism therefore, will always find its field 
of effort, in diffusing light, intelligence 
and happiness around, 

But how, it may be asked, is the private 
citizen concerned in a subject like this,— 
the private citizen who neither possesses 
nor seeks for political distinction? It is 
his duty certainly to love his country ; 
nay more, it is his nature ; and without an 
unnatural perversion, he cannot but love 
his country. But how is he to exhibit 
that love, without relinquishing the ap- 
propriate duties of his private station ? 

This is an important question. Its im- 
portance may indeed seem slight in the 
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individual instance, but we have only to 
remember the obvious truth, that commu- 
nities are made up of individuals,in order 
to perceive its magnitude. In a country 
like ours, especially, the public good de- 
pends alone, under Heaven, on the action 
of private individuals. We might even 
omit the single qualifying phrase, “ un- 
der Heaven,” for Heaven neither will 
nor can, according to the laws which 
itself has ordained, prosper a repub- 
lic, whose individual citizens are un- 
true to themselves; nor if they be true, 
will Heaven desert them. Little, there- 
fore, as the private citizen thinks that his 
conduct can affect his country, it is only 
by his conduct, and that of such as him, 
that his country’s interests can be affected 
materially, permanently. We are apt to 
ascribe too much efficiency to distinguish- 
ed individuals, in reference to the trans- 
actions in which they bear a part. Those 
individuals are themselves influenced by 
the people’; and where they are success- 
ful, it is because they are individual rep- 
resentations of the popular will and char- 
acter. Washington, calm though fear- 
less, prudent though decided, personified 
in himself the characteristics of our na- 
tion in the age in which he lived. Na- 
poleon, brilliant.and ambitious, was an 
image of France at the period of his as- 
lpekenby. And to this resemblance to 
the national character, they owed their 
power. Had their places been changed, 
Washington, great and good as he was, 
never could have made of revolutionary 
France a free and well-ordered republic; 
nor could Napoleon have rendered the 
United Colonies a conquering and a con- 
quered empire. 

It depends then on the private citizens 
what the destiny of their nation shall be ; 
and in the recollection of this great fact 
the private citizen is to do his part,—not 
with as much publicity indeed, but with 
as much conscientiousness, as if the public 
good depended on him alone. In the 
exercise of his elective franchise, he is to 
keep in view his country’s good. In the 


formation of his opinions on subjects of 


political importance, that and truth alone 
must guide him, without reference to’per- 
sonal friendship, or tothe fear or favour 
of the majority. 

But it is not in the exercise of the 
elective franchise, it is not in the forma- 
tion or the expression of a political creed, 
that the citizen may do most for his 
country. There are numerous great in- 
terests embraced in that comprehensive 
expression, “‘ our country’s good,”” Such 
are the interests of public intelligence, 
of morals, of religion; such are the in- 
terests subservient to these, the interests 
of literature, of science, of arts, and even 
of manners, which may be rendered sub- 
servient to morals. Such too, in another 
field of exertion, are the interests of agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, of 














internal communication between the dis- 
tant sections of the land ;—every thing in 
short, which can contribute to promote 
the happiness and advancement of the 
people. The true patriot, then, will take 
an interest in every thing of this kind. It 
was a noble sentiment of antiquity, “I 
am aman, and nothing that concerns man 
is uninteresting to me.” In the same 
spirit will the patriot feel that nothing by 
which his country’s good, or that of any 
portion of it, can be advanced, can be to 
him an object of indifference. His cir- 
cumstances, his ability, and the depart- 
ment of labour in which he is placed, will 
determine to what branch of this im- 
mense field his efforts will chiefly be di- 
rected ; but to all, in their degrees, his in- 
terest will be extended; and when an 
opportunity is parce: of contributing 
to that great end, “his country’s good,” 
in whatever manner, without the violation 
of other duties, that opportunity will joy- 
fully be seized. 

And to all, such opportunities are af- 
forded. It may be, that the individual 
cannot sway extensively by his words, 
the conduct of others ;—it may be that 
he cannot lead in undertakings for the 
public good;—he may have no treasures 
to pour forth in the service of his native 
land; and it may not be his to risk his 
life in her defence ;—but at least it is al- 
lowed him to spend that life in conformi- 
ty with those principles on which her 
happiness must rest; thus cour 
one pure, though it may be silent vote, 
on the side of good morals and religion, 
the sure foundation of national, as they 
are of individual happiness. And let 
him not think, humble as his station may 
be, that such a service is of no value. He 
knows not the power which his example 
may possess, over those around him, over 
his own descendants, or as it will be re- 
flected and repeated in their characters, 
over their cotemporaries. The light of 
a good example, though at first unmark- 
ed, and but feebly kindled, may be trans- 
mitted from age to age, and shed con- 
stantly increasing lustre throughout an 
immeasurable course. 

Such then is true patriotism. It will 
not always,—perhaps seldom, seek the 
noisy path of revolution or of public ex- 
citement. Its influence will be quiet, 
steady, and Christian. It may leave ab- 
solutely untouched many a question, res- 
pecting which the powers of earth are 
arrayed against each other; but it will keep 
in view the happiness of the community, 
the diffusion of good principles, and the 
encouragement of good conduct in every 
class. It will co-operate with undertak- 
ings that promise the advancement of these 
objects; and its chief instrument of good 
will be the unvarying exhibition of a 
good example. 

The true patriot will seek for peace. 
But when a just and ineyitable war sum- 











mons him to defend the land le loves, he 


will go forth; not with the spirit of the 
savage, who finds the highest joy of his 
own life in taking the lives of others; 
not with the rashness of one who fears 
not, because he does not reason;—not 
with the selfishness of ambition; but 
calmly, to do his duty, to serve his coun- 
try, to shed the blood of others when 
stern necessity requires it; and when 
stern necessity requires it, to shed his 
own blood. ‘With such feelings, we ful- 
ly trust those citizen soldiers who recent- 
ly parted from us, prepare to engage in 
their contest with a savage foe. With 
feelings sanctioned by the same high 
principles of Christian patriotism, let us, 
my friends, wish them God speed on 
their noble course, and prepare ourselves 
for the duties, whether of peace or war, 
which our country and our God may re- 
quire us to fulfil. 








CRE SRUNENG RVLeS. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. 125. 


Ar®. 1. Cooke’s Memoirs of Bolingbroke. 
This able article clears up the mysteries 
which even the Quarterly Review ac- 
knowledged to have hung over the reputa- 
tion of wwe. ae But it clears them up 
in a manner fatal to that nobleman’s fame. 
The Reviewer has had access to a large 
quantity of manuscript evidence, which 
Sir James Mackintosh procured from the 
archives of the French government, and 
from this it is manifest that Bolingbroke, 
along with the whole Tory government 
of the last four years of Queen Anne, was 
busily conducting an intrigue with the 
French Court to restore the pretender to 
the English throne, whilst all the time 
they were loud in their professions of at- 
tachment to the protestant succession. The 
heart sickens at the sight of these foul 
blots on the page of history. The only 
method of exonerating the parties to this 
intrigue, and rescuing them from the 
charge of falsehood, is to suppose that 
they used all their endeavours to convert 
the Pretender to Protestantism, and thus 
to secure a Protestant succession. Such 
efforts in fact were actually made. 

Besides the sagacity and research dis- 
played in the use of his documentary ma- 
terials, the reviewer has won our un- 
qualified admiration by the estimate he 
has presented of the character of Boling- 
broke, by his analysis of the tory party in 
the time of Queen Anne, and by his enu- 
meration of the political benefits derived 
to the British nation from the accession of 
the House of Hanover. 

Art. 2. Anster’s Translation of Faust. 
A short article, but full of pith and mar- 
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row. It comes up to our idea of sound, 
sagacious, and liberal criticism. 

Art. 3. Hoskins’s Travels in Ethio- 
pia. The Reviewer pats this gentleman 
with the left hand, and assails him most 
sturdily with the right. He praises him 
as an agreeable, lively traveller, but ques- 
tions his pretensions as an antiquarian. 
Mr. Hoskins believes and maintains that 
Egyptian civilization originated in Ethio- 
pia, and descended the Nile; the Re- 
viewer, on the contrary, derides such a 
position, and insists, with much ability, 
that civilization ascended the river. The 
whole question seems to depend on the 


_ correctness with which each party judges 


of the different monuments scattered along 
the Nile. Some arbitrator must arise 
from the catacombs. We feel ourselves 
incompetent to the office. 

Arr. 4. Williams’ Hind and Pan- 
ther, There is some good philosophical 
criticism here. The main object of the 
article is to ascertain why Dryden’s po- 
em of the Hind and Panther has never 
been popular. The conclusion to which 
the reviewer arrives, is, that it was too 
philosophical and logical. The lovers of 
poetry were deterred by its logic, and 
the lovers of logic by its poetry, and thus 
it has slipped through the hands of both. 
The particular work under notice is a 
continuation of Dryden’s poem, and seems 
to have been written with considerable 
talent, though the Reviewer places Mr. 
Williams at an immeasurable distance be- 
low the great master of English verse. 

Art. 5. Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 
This critique is the production of a first 
rate scholar, as well as an elegant, in- 
structive, and interesting writer. Mr. 
Thirlwall is first lauded as a profound and 
intelligible historian, and then the review- 
er plunges into some rather intricate but 
able discussions on the Pelasgi, or pro- 
bable aboriginal inhabitants of Greece; 
the existence and identity of Homer; and 
the earlier governments of Greece. All 
who are interested in these topics, will 
find a treasure in the present article, 

Art. 6. Quin’s Voyage down the 
Danube. Mr. Quin helps the Edinburgh, 
as he did the Westminster and Quarterly, 
to a very good article. 

Arr. 7. Taxes on Knowledge. The 
selfishness of those London Journals is 
here well exposed, which clamour fora 
continuance of the taxes on newspapers. 
Their object is to preserve the monopoly 
which they now enjoy. Strange to say, 
many of the hberal members of Parlia- 
ment adopt the same antiquated policy. 
But so entangled are politics and institu- 
tions in Great Britain, that parties there 
frequently find themselves in false and 
unexpected positions, 

Art. 8. Waddington’s History of 
the Church. We should suppose that 
the Editor of the Edinburgh Review had 
written to one of hisablest and most learn- 


| 





ed correspondents in something like the 
following terms: “ Dear Sir, we want an 
article which shall demolish the Rev. Mr. 
Waddington, complete, leaving him not 
a bone, tooth, nail, or hair for his future 
reputation as an ecclesiastical historian.” 
To this note, we imagine something like 
the following answer was returned in 
about three months: “Sir, I have written 
such an article as you desire, and Mr. 
Waddington is duly annihilated.”—Sel- 
dom have we read a more unrelenting or 
unceremonious review. Much of it, we 
suspect, is just; and much, the sheer re- 
sult of bitter party-spirit, perhaps of pri- 
vate feud or Souipenenend. 

Art. 9. Tory and Reform Associa- 
tions. From this article we learn that 
the whole kingdom of Great Britain is 
likely to be organized into two great an- 


Conservatives, and the other of Reform- 
ers. This organization will descend from 
the peer to the peasant. The whole realm 
is to be parcelled out into committees and 
sub committees—there is to be a common 
treasury to each grand central association 
—and every man in the country is to be 
canvassed and acted upon by every va- 
riety of motive. This is a Pearful state 
of things. It is a large stride towards 
pure democracy. It is making a Parlia- 
ment of the whole kingdom. The con- 
\servatives, especially, are committing a 
suicidal act by this measure, for they are 


e people to judge of their grievances, 
to unite against their government, and to 
act in self-defence. 

Art. 10. The House of Lords. This 
isastrange article. It appears to be writ- 
ten by some statesman of the Whig party, 
beset with difficulties and perplexities, 
and hardly knowing what to do. He 
complains that the people do not support 
the government. He laments that the 
progress of Reform measures is impeded 
by the present state of parties in the house 
of Commons, being very nearly equally 
divided, whereas three years ago there 


favour of the Whigs. He examines anew 
the question of dispensing with the House 
of Lords, which he discussed in a former 
number. He maintains that it is absurd 
to think of abolishing the existing House 
of Lords, so long as the Commons are 
disposed as they are at present. He ar- 
gues in favour of some kind of second 
chamber to revise laws passed in the first, 
and to correct errors and omissions. He 
presents various objections to every 
scheme of abolishing the present legisla- 
tive Peerage, and Bont forward again 
his proposal of a free conference between 
the two houses in all cases of disagree- 
ment; the principle of this arrangement 
being, that both houses together shall 
pass a joint-vote, and thus compose their 





occasional differences. 


tagonist associations, the one consisting of 


aching and encouraging the lowest of 


was a preponderance of three to one in 








Art. 11. Memoirs of Sir James Mack- 
wntosh. Aut Jeffrey, aut angelus! Hither 
Lord Jeffrey, or a genius equal to his own, 
has been at work on this article. From 
some allusions in different parts, we have 
no doubt it was Lord Jeffrey. Fortunate 
Mackintosh, to enjoy two panegyrists and 
defenders like Macaulay and the present 
reviewer! How triumphantly is his repu- 
tation here vindicated against the thought- 
less aspersions of Coleridge! And how 
ingeniously does the critic apologize for 
Sir James’s non-fulfilment of the literary 
pledges he had so long given to the public. 
In the following remarks, we imagine we 
perceive an indirect justification of Jeft- 
rey’s own literary career. Speaking of 
Sir James’s deferring the execution of 
his larger projects, in order to enlighten 
the public mind through the pages of re- 
views and other journals, the writer says, 
“‘ For our own parts, we have long been 
of opinion, that a man of powerful under- 
standing and popular talents, who should 
devote Limeelt to the task of announcing 
principles of vital importance to society, 
and render the discussion of them famuil- 
iar, by the medium of popular journals, 
would probably do more to direct and 
accelerate the rectification of public opin- 
ion upon all practical questions, than by 
any other use he could possibly make of 
his faculties. His name, indeed might 
not go down to posterity in connection 
with any work of celebrity, and the great- 
er part even of his contemporaries might 
be ignorant of the very existence of their 
benefactor. But the benefits conferred 
would not be the less real; nor the con- 
ferring of them less delightful; nor the 
gratitude of the judicious less ardent and 
sincere.” 

We have but one more remark to 
make. What could have induced Lord 
Jeffrey to commit three or four several 
times in One article the affectation of “ we 
humbly think,” ‘“ we are humbly of the 
opinion,” and the like? Does his Lord- 
ship mean to conceal the dogmatism of 
conscious certainty uuder the appearance 
of this assumed dithdence? Or, unlike his 
earlier approaches to pertness and flippan 
cy, has he learned a real lesson of humili- 
ty from advanctng years? 
REMITTANCES. 

From Calhoun’s Mills. From Society-Hill. 








Sir James Mackintosh. The following 
devout aspirations occur in the journal of 
this excellent man, on occasion of a de- 
lighted perusal of Jeremy Taylor on the 
Beatitudes -— 

‘‘For a moment, O Teacher blessed ! I 
taste the unspeakable delight of feeling my- 
selfto be better. Ifeel,as inthe days of my 
youth, that “hunger and thirst after righ- 
teousness,” which long habits of infirmity, 
and the concerns of the world have contri- 
buted to extinguish.” 
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ORIGINAL POBIRY, 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ENIGMATICAL. 


It is incribed on all below, 
The rolling year, the passing day; 
The seasons, as they come and go, 
Proclaim its universal sway. 


In beauty’s pale and wither’d form, 
It touchingly displays its pow’r; 

So in the whirlwind and the storm, 
The yellow leaf, the faded flow’r. 


It steals the friends we lov’d so well, 
When joy was full, and hope was rife, 

Whose presence, like a pleasing spell 
Threw lustre o’er the scenes of life. 


It wakes us from thatearly dream 
Of love, which time could never chill, 
Which lur’d us by its brilliant beam, 
Deceiving oft, but luring still, 


We read it in the setting sun, 
We read it in the shooting star, 

Ere half our pilgrimage is done, 
It hastens on our bliss to mar. 


*Tis written on the forest trees, 
’Tis mutter’d in the howling blast, 
*Tis whisper’d in the gentle breeze, 
And deeply graven on the past. 


But more than all, we court it still ; 
To find it, far from friends we range ; 
There’s something joyous in its thrill; 
Who hath not felt the power of—Change’ 


MORAL. 


Since thus to change all earth must bow, 
While yielding to its outward sway, 

Oh! let the soul in wisdom grow, 
Progressing till the perfect day. 


ARAM. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Be constant in love, 
In sunlight or storm, 
And what the lip utters, 
Fail not to perform. 


Be constant in love, 
Oh! break not thy vow, 

*T will bring tears of anguish, 
Thou dream’st not of now. 


Be constant in love, 
Tis fearful to sever 

The ties that should bind hearts 
Closely forever. 


Be constant in love, 
Oh breathe not a sigh, 
To embitter the heart, 
Or sadden the eye. 


Be constant in love, 
Though fairer forms bow 

With words to beguile thee, 
Forget not thy vow. 


‘‘ Be constant in love,” 
Sing the stars of the sky, 
And this is the hymn 
Of the seraphs on high. 


Rosa. 





OBITUARY. 
SE ORE TS 


Died in this city, on the 13th inst., Ann Mary 
NEWHALL, aged 1) years and 11 months. 





ANNA’S GRAVE. 
Within the cold grave’s narrow bed, 
Poor Anna sleeps! 
She hears not soft affection’s tread 
Fall lightly by her lonely bed, 
Nor heeds the eye that weeps. 


Her mother’s thought will oft recal 

Poor Anna’s sigh.— 
When midnight spreads her gloomy pall, 
Or morning opes her sunny hall, 

That sound will still be nigh. 


And oft her father will retrace 
The languid smile, 

That lit so long her pallid face, 

As sunbeams with their lustre grace 
A fallen and ruin’d pile. 


* * * * 


And said I neath the cold dark mound 
Poor Anna sleeps; 

Where pitying friends are gathering round, 

Where sadly wakes the funeral sound, 
Where bruised affection weeps? 


Oh! no; beyond this earthly clod 
Young Anna flies ;— 
In robes of beauty quits the sod, 
And in the bosom of her God, 
In new existence lies. 
C. G. 
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Mr. Wilde of Georgia, who is now in Italy, 
suggests the purchase, in behalf of the Congress 
Library, of a most splendid collection of books 
and manuscripts for sale at Florence. 


An act has been passed by the Legislature of 
Vermont, to encourage the growth of silk in that 
state. 

Thecelebrated Prophet, brother to Tecumseh, 
died last November. 

Mr. Graham is delivering very popular and 
useful lectures in Boston, on the preservation of 
health, and the prolongation of life. 

The largest column in the world, is a monu- 
mentin Petersburgh, to the memory of Alexander. 
[t is of red sienite, and polished like a mirror. 

A cargo of Wheat was lately imported into 
New York from Holland. 

Three or four children have been frozen to 
death in Philadelphia, in one poor family. 

A professor of music in Charleston, lately pro- 
posed a public contest with a rival, the proceeds 
of which were to be devoted to the poor. 

Hydrophobia has been supposed to be caused 
in New-York this winter by the ice, which pre- 
vented dogs from drinking. 

Queen Adelaide of England, was able to un- 
derstand the Latin orations recently delivered in 
her presence at Oxford. 

There is coal enough in England to last 1000 
years. What will England do after that ? 

A man has been deservedly fined in Liverpool 
for compelling his horse to draw at one load four 
hogsheads of sugar. 

Sixteen cases of steel armour have been em- 
ployed in one drama at Drury Lane. 








Models of every kind of machinery are regu- 
larly sent out from England to Russia, by order 
of the Emperor. 

The hat worn by Napoleon in 1807 has been 
sold at auction for $360. 

The axe, maize, and steam have been called the 
three great conquerors of the western world. 

The Sergeant-at-arms has been directed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to grant every facility 
to Mr. Thomas Spear for the accommodation of 
his picture of Washington. 

It is calculated that more than half the popula- 
tion of Boston donot attend public worship. 

A male and female Antelope, the only ones ever 
brought into the United States, have arrived at 
New York, from Africa. 

There is supposed to be business enough be- 
fore Congress to employ the next six months. 

Ten men can fabricate as much good paper in 
a day, as a hundred could twenty years ago. 

Three sons of Mrs. Hemans have contributed 
poetical articles to the Southern Rose. 

The students of the Medical College in Broad 
Street, have requested a copy of Dr. Dickson's 
Lectures on Mania a Potu for the press. 

Archbishop Cheverus, of Bourdeaux, formerly 
of Boston, has been made a cardinal. 

Steam sleighs have been suecessfully put inte 
operation in Illinois. 

A coloured man in Pennsylvania was lately at- 
tacked and devoured by a gang of wolves. 

A gentleman in Philadelphia is employed in 
collecting materials for a history of German set- 
ilements in the United States. 

Great @fforts are making in Washington by the 
clerks in the Public Departments, to procure an 
augmentation of their salaries. 

A pair of oxen have been sent to the New-York 
market, weighing 4884 pounds. 

A thousand yards of satin, at a guinea a yard, 
nave been employed to furnish the ball-room of 
Viscount Melbourne. 

The Philadelphians have resolved to establish 
an ornamented cemetery near their city. 

Thirteen cities and towns have sent to the suf- 
ierers of New-York contributions of—condolence. 

The chair in which Moliere breathed his last, 
has been discovered in Paris, and is to be enshrin- 
ed in a glass case. 

A steam carriage runs daily from Paris to Ver- 
sailles on a common road. 

The first Rail Road in Germany has been late- 
ly opened and travelled, accompanied with spe- 
cial ceremonials. 

An Indian meal poultice, covered over with 
young hyson tea, and applied as hot as can be 
borne, is an excellent remedy for burns. 

It is proposed to establish a Manual Labour 
College near Abingdon, Virginia. 

The Mercantile Library Association in Boston 
is one of the best institutions in that city. 

Every item in the Leaf and Stem Basket, may 
be made a theme of interesting reflection. 

A lump of salaratus as big as a walnut, together 
with a little molasses, is an admirable improve- 
ment to baked beans. 

Six million dollars of gold coin have been is- 
sued in the United States, during the last two 
years. 

In the States of Alabama and Illinois, there are 
no restrictiuns on the rate of interest. 

Some of the New-York Insurance Companies, 
with a capital of $200,000, insured to the amount 
of four or five millions. 
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ORIGEWAL POBCRE, 


The beautiful verses from English correspon- 
dents in the present number of the Rose, are 
gratefully received. ‘They were accidentally 
withheld until the present time. It is hoped they 
are only a foretaste of future contributions. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE LAY OF THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 
( Written after reading the account of the man who 
died of despondency during Captain Ross’s long 
Arctic voyage. ) 
O weary is the darkling day, and long the dark- 
ling night, 
My fainting spirit sickens to behold the blessed 
light! 
They tell me tales of northern skies, with many a 
glorious star, 
And pennon flames that wave on high, like ban- 
ners seen afar, 
And icy hills that sparkle cold beneath the ghastly 
ray, 
I heed them not—but close mine eyes, and dream 
of open day. 


Oh for an hour of sunlight, the broad rejoicing 
shine, 

Which streams upon my father's seat, beneath 
the old gray pine, 

Where bees their merry music make, as round 
and round they fly, 

And you hear the village children laugh, upon 
the green hard by ! 

My home! could I but see thee once all lowly as 
thou art, 7 

*Twould chase this cold, cold pain away that ga- 
thers round my heart! 


| cannot bear these snowy wastés, that lie so still 


and white ; : 
They smite my soul with weariness, and strain 
my aching sight! ’ 


My dreams are all of waving corn and fields with 
violets gay, 

And I wake to weep with bitter tears, that I am 
far away. 


Oh mournful is this solitude! no passing wild 
bird sings ;— 

The summer is an empty name—the flowers for- 
gotten things, 

But hollow winds pass moaning as they wander 
to and fro, 

And ghostly voices seem to wail from out the 
depths below. 


‘The icy blast is very chill—and I, alas, am weak ; 
Oh! for a breath of Southern air upon my cold 
pale cheek, 
Full many a weary day must pass, ere home our 
ships must go, 
And they will leave me here alone, deep buried 
in the snow. 


My England! when I saw thee last, a tear was in 
mine eye, 
A tear to mark thy fading shores—but still my 
hope was high, 
And when to those I left behind a parting cheer I 
gave, 
I dreamt not of the long farewell, nor of the lone- 
ly grave. 


Yet mourn! not the warning voice that speaks 
my early doom, 
For life is but a weary thing and rest is in the 


And suns, from whence our lights on earth with 





tomb, 


borrowed glory shine, 
Are beaming in that radiant land whose treasures 
shall be mine. 


Ten thousand flowers too bright for earth, are 
ever blooming there, 

The music of their thousand harps is ringing in 
the air, 

And sorrow shall nd more be felt, and pain for- 
gotten be, 

And they who love shall surely meet in that coun- 
try of the Free. 


Mary Ann CuHor.ey. 
St. Ann-Street, Liverpool. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


STANZAS. 


When twilight spreads her starry veil 
O’er darksome grove and dewy lawn, 
Ere the last beams of splendour fail, 
From the sun’s car of radiance drawn; 
And ere the parting God of Day, 
On ocean’s farthest waves reclined, 
In tranquil glory fades away, 
While hushed each sound and stilled each 
wind— 


Say, in that holiest, calmest hour 
Of peace divine, o’er land and sea, 
While gleams each cloud and breathes each 
flower , 
With incense to the Deity ; 
What spirit haunts yon lonely wood, 
Or sails along the glowing air, 
What genius glides o’er yonder flood, 
And fills our thoughts with silent prayer ? 


Oh! not of earth those gentle powers, 
Revealed before our mental sight, 
Whose breathing preg@nce nature dowers 
With holier beauty, fairer light; 
Sent down to mortals from yon skies, 
And for no transient raptures given, 
Around Devotion’s course they rise, 
And aid her in her flight to Heaven. 
Cuarves Lioyp Hermans. 


Dilltown, Ireland. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BLACKBIRD & NIGHTINGALE. 
( Modernised from an Ancient Scottish Song.) 


In May, as fair Aurora up did spring, 
Chasing the sable clouds with crystal eye, 
I heard, in merry notes, a Blackbird sing 
A song of love, with voice of melody, 
Beneath the orient beams that glow’d on high, 
Perch’d on a branch amidst a laurel-grove ; 
This the sweet burthen of his minstrelsy, 
‘““ How blest is life, devoted all to love.” 


Under this branch ran down a river bright, 
Of balmy waters, crystalline of hue, 

Against the heavenly azure’s blessed light, 
And onits farther bank, impearl’d with dew, 

A Nightingale, with sugar’d notes, and new, 
Warpbled this song, in lesson deep and true, 

(Whose angel-feathers as the Peacock shone) 
All love is lost, but upon God alone.” 


With gladsome notes, and glorious harmony, 


While rang the woods with his loud melody, 
Saying, awake, ye lovers of the May ; 
Lo, Flora’s touch hath freshened every spray, 
Through nature’s power, all other powers 
above, 
The fields are clothed in delicate array, 
“ Blest is the life devoted quite to love.’’ 


Ne’er sweeter noise was heard by living man, 
Than made the merry, gentle Nightingale ; 
Her sound went with the river as it ran, 
Gliding along the fresh and flowery vale— 
“OQ Blackbird, cease, said she, thy foolish tale, 
For in thy song, of wisdom there is none ; 
For sure the time and labor both will fail 
Of every love, except on God alone.”’ 
8S. G. 





{The following is the original Scottish Song, modified in- 
to the above.] 


‘In May, as that Aurora did up spring, 

With cristall ene chasing the cluddis sable, 
I harda Merle, with mirry notis, sing 

A sang of luve, with voce rycht confortable, 
Agane the Orient bemis amiable, 

Upone a blissful brenche of lawryr grene ; 
This wes hir sentens sueit and delectable, 

‘A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene.” 


Undir this brench ran down a rever bricht, 
Of balmy liquour, cristallyne of hew, 
Agane the hevinly aisure skyis licht; 
Quhair did,upone the tothir syd, persew 
A Nychtingaill, with suggurit notis new, 
Quhois angell federis as the pacok schone : 
This wes hir song, and of a sentens trew, 
“ All luve islost, bot upone God allone.” 





With notis glaid, and glorious armony, 
This joyfull Merle so salust scho the day, 

Quhill rong the woddis of hir melody, 
Saying, Awalk, ye Luvaris of this May ; 
Lo fresche Flora hes flurest every spray, 

As nature hes hir taucht, the noble Quene, 
The feild bene clothit in a new array : 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 


Nevir swetar noys wes hard with levand man, 
Na maid this mirry gentill Nychtingaill, 
Hirsound went with the revir as it ran 
Out throw the freshe and flureist lusty vaill; 
O Merle! quoth scho, O fule! stynt of thy 
taill, 
For in thy song gud sentens is thair none, 
For boith is tynt, the tyme and the travail] 
Of every luve, bot npone God allone.’— 


AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Indiantown, Williamsburgh, 8.C.—Dr.W.M. Ler. 
Koston, Mass.—Girman Davis, 91 State street. 
Augusta, Geo.—T. Stoy. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mercn & Divntes. 
Uharleston, S. C.—Reference to E. J. Van Bront. 
Columbia, S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morcay. 
Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GiLuine. 
Savannah, Geo.—Reference to Cyrus CaRTER. 
Walterboro’.—C nares G. STOKEs. 

Sumter, S. C.—P. O’Suttivan. 











TERMS. 
Two dollars per annum, in advance. Persons 
remitting subscriptions for five copies will be en- 
titled to one gratis. 














The joyful Blackbird hail’d the luscious day, 
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